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INTRODUCTION 



This paper stems froJi a teaching method I employed during 
the Spring semester, 1973 • parts of which I have been utilizing 
for a number of years. That method Is an att^^empt to define and 
Implement a more effective learning situation In English classes, 
as well as to more effectively deal with the problem of hetero- 
geneous grouping that an **ODen doer** policy at our Junior college 
effectuates • 

Learning on all levels seem? naturally to consist of an 
interchancre between resources and n^eds. In many of our classes 
the prime resource Is th^ Instructor, ar/i we assume becaure the 
students come to class to learn, that thev are the only ones 
that have the need. This is the traditional authoritarian 
format; the learning that goes on under Its aegis takes on the 
form of receivership, usually passive with respect to the student, 
with the teacher takin^^ on the role cf authority, who, so to speak, 
••stands over** the students in front of the class. A glance at 
the kind of seating ^arrangements used for most of our humanities 
classes reveals this format. 

In many of our science courses t tlvis format and '^stance*' is 
necessary, for the instructor wants thp student to know certain 
facts, and deems It crucial that thp student account finally for 
what he knows. Although there may be discussion, It is secondary 
to the instructor's task to m^^ike sure e-^ch individual student 
knows the facts, accurately, without wess-work. In a class 
dealing with brain physiology, the distant lmac;e of the brain 
surgeon and his patient leaves no room for fumbling or hesitation. 
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We expect the surgeon to know exactly what he Is doing, to be 
precise, have perfect recall, and so on. The patient desires 
to have the utmost confidence In his physician. In subject 
matter that tries to admit to thf> least amount of error, where 
calculations are made as exactly as Dosslble, and conclusions 
are drawn as correctly as they can be, the authoritarian format 
continues to be a viable one. 

But in classes dealing with the broader area of the human- 
ities, where Ideas are. In the main, the oredomlnant mode of 
entry Into the pubject. It Is not a matter of correctness or 
of being rlorht about answers to Questions, so much as It Is 
one of encouraiylng discovery and aooroach to thp subjedt, and 
stimulating coamltlve processes that connect with Inquiry and 
exploration. The criterion Is here not so iiuch being right In 
the particular, but seeing In order to Illuminate the whole. 

One of the problems, then, that continues to persist at 

the Junior colleJ3:e level - at Ipast from my own peda^offlcal 

viewpoint - has to do with how If-riV^.'^^o: may be f=ffected without 

having to adopt the authoritarian stance, Khlch In the case of 

many cla«^ses In the humanities Is not only damac^lnoc to the 

concept of Interchange, but deleterious to the nurturing and 

development of interest ^nd Individual p-rowth. Albert Einstein 

Is quoted as saylnc^: 

one had to cram all this stuff Into one*s mind, 
whether one liked it or not. This coercion had 
such a deterring effect that after I had passed 
the final examin-^tion , I found the consideration 
of any scientific problems dista-^teful to me for 
an entire year... It Is in fact nothing short of 
a miracle that the modern metnods of instruction 



have not yet entirely strancrled the holy 
curiosity of Inaulry; for this delicate 
little plant, aside 'rom stlmulatloTi, stands 
mainly in need of freedom; without this It 
goes to wrack ani ruin without fall. It Is 
a very irr^^ve mistake to think that the en- 
joyment of seeing and searching can be pro- 
moted by means of coercion and a srnse of 
duty.^ 

TIere, Einstein, to Tiy mind, touchps education's sore point. 
The student*? Innate sense of curiosity Is strangled, or It 
Is turned off at some oolnt In th^ authoritarian structures 
he has so long been exposed to. Education really Is a mis- 
nomer. He Is "'being told"*; and by the time he comes to the 
Junior college, he do^s not expect to be en?'=iP'ed In any other 
function but the passive reception of what he Is taught, of 
what Is required to "get throufT'h.'^ If the sturient stays In 
school It Is orobably for rea5?ons ulterior to the learning 
experience, not because of It. Thp excerptions are so out- 
standing they are anomalies. Anvon^ v:ho **insists upon learn- 
ing** - which wap Ezra Pound*s definition of a student - Is 
today some sort of •*freak.** 

The othpr nroblera of heterogeneous grouping is one not 
only peculiar to the Junior college, but Is nn cnc^olnc: condi- 
tion of higher and oontlnuinc: education. Thr^ instructor has 
to learn how to utili ze a wide rancre and soectrum of ages and 
abilities. One of the problems In intertJi'ptation of literature 



^ This quote was given to me as aTinearinff in a publication 
called, Exami'^ing in Harvard Collpcre ^ but I have been unable to 
actually locate the primary source. 
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has to do with the exlrtentlal f^ct of thf^ Intell-^ctual and 
emotional age, maturity and background of thn student. If 
ages and abilities are mixed and dlvergertt, this can be prob- 
lematical, especially If thp Instructor feels It Is Incumbent 
UDon him to somehow work with all the members of the class. 
Approaching the most common denominator and, so to speak, 
averat^cln^ In thp exceotlons 1 s no solution. Erlcrht students 
should not bp hpld back; dull ones should not be left behind; 
students In their forties or fifties should not have to hang 
back or feel Intimidated about comlns* forward, and so on. 
At Santa Barbara City Collpc^e, the or>en door DOllcy of admiss- 
ion Insures that classroom heteroi?:eneity will persist, <^nd yet 
manv faculty find the condition dlsadvantac:rous. If not dis- 
agreeable; and although they learn to live with It, tiiey have 
not yet turned It to greater advanta^re. 

Dolnff more with the c^lven heterogeneous situation, as well 
as doing more with less authoritarian fixation, Imbalance and 
coercion Is what the followinc- Innovative r>roJpct and account 
attempts to encourage. By Introd ni?^ the conceDt of synerg y 
and clustering Into th*^ Iparnlnc^ situation, It attenots to 
actualize the conceot of lear>^.lnc^ as an interchancre between 
various resources and needs. I wl?h only to demonstrate the 
viability of a technique which any Instructor may develop 
within his own discipline and accordlnpr to his own predilections. 
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Synergism 

Synergy, accordlnc; to Webster, generally means "combined 

or cooperative action or force,**but his sense of synergl sm bears 

a more particular and relevant raeanlnp?; for our purposes here^ 

It 1st ^ the simultaneous action of separate agencies which , 

togethert have greater total effect than the sum of their 

Individual effects * The lectures and wrltlncis of R. Buckmlnster 

Puller have made this word more pooulai*, and the concept behind 

It more operative* He defines It as the ♦'behavior of whole 

systems unpredlcted by the separately observed behaviors of 

2 

any of the system's separate parts. •••• He <5lves the follow- 
ing examples t 

Synergy Is the essence of chemistry. The 
tensile strencith of chrome nickel steel, which 
Is approximately 350*0^0 oounds per square Inch, 
Is 100,000 p.s.l. tcreater than the sura of the 
tensile strengths of each of all Its alloyed 
together, component, metallic elements. Here Is 
a '•chain'* that Is 50 per cent .stronrer thev the 
sum of the strengths of all its links.... 3 

The solar systen Is synprc:etlc - unpredlcted 
by Its separate uarts. But the. interplay o- Sun 
as supply ship of Earth and the Hoon's gravlta- 
tlonally produced tidal pulsations on Earth all 
Interact to produce the blosohere'?; chemical 
conditions which permit but <io ^^^ot caur.'e the 
rep^eneratlon of life on Spacesnlo E ir' h. This Is 
all synergetics There Is nothin^r about thp gases 
given off resplratorlly by Earth's rreen vegeta- 
tion that predicts that those gases vrlll be essen- 
tial to the life support of all marri'nals aboard 
Spaceship Earth, and nothing; about thn mammals 
that predicts that the gases which they give off 
resplra'oorlly are essential to the support of the 
vegetation aboard our Spaceship E^rth. Universe 
Is synergetlc. Life Is syn^r getlc 



^ R. Bucfelnster Fuller, Qp^rat in r r Manual for Spaceship 
Eartn (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1969), p. 71. 

O 3 xtid, ^ Ibid., pp. 72-73. 
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To bring the conceDt Into the classroom one has only to 
remember the notion of combined and simultaneous action* The 
students at the befl;lnnlng of each semester come In as separate 
entitles with separate strengths and weaknesses. If these 
attributes can Interact and combine, althoua^h what takes ulace 
Is unpredictable, an amalgamation provides more learning poten- 
tialities. And If the attitudes are Dosltlve, these Dotentlal- 
Itles become kinetic, so to sneak, and more learnlnc: actually 
takes place. 

For exaraule, papers are assigned on a specific toDlc or 
problem* Usually the students brine: the pauers to class when 
they are coujoleted, hand them In to tne instructor, who reads 
them, marks and com'nents on them, and after evaluating and 
grading them hands them back to each student. This Is not all 
there Is to It, but It is. In the main, the coTmon procedure 
and oractice. The students are treated here as sovereign en- 
tities, their x)3X)^Ts h^ve llttl*:^ direct bearing on the learning 
process as It sroes on In the classroom; thplr vork is treated 
separately, and their or imp relationship Is, as far as the 
pauer Is concerned, with the Instructor. 

Consider now a syner/retlc aooroach to the same paper 
assignment. The students on the day the Dao^r Is due bring it 
to class. They grouD thercselves in tnree^s, Intra-and Inter- 
exchaneaclnpc their papers (see dlarrr^^TS, Apoendlx 2 C.&D.) and 
readl .g for a prescribed oprlod , durin-^^ which time they may be 
questioning each other and discussing. Then,, towards the end 
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of the period the Instructor 9f?ks them to t^*-ce up their own 
papers writing on the overleaf any new or additional Ideas 
they might have Dlcked up In the process of the exchanges. 
Then the stude s hand their papers In* 

Not o ly Is another whole ran^e of le^amlng dynamics 
bro^jffht Into Dlay here - the student learning more not only 
about the paoer's tox)lc tut about his peers' anDroaches - but 
he also become? more himself (and the ^mblcrultv here Is intwded)* 
The T>rocedure allows the student to become operative, func- 
tioning In more than a separatist manner, cooperatively shar- 
ina^ his own s^ren^th or weakness, as the c^re may be, and Ir 
one way or another expert enclnp* more total le^rnln^r effect* 

Another exarinle of a svner<retlc procedure th..t I have used 
for some years - one v?hlch extends outslne ji' the classroom 
although It Is Initiated In It - Ip ^ resource-need exchange ^ 
fhe analop;y of sharlnc: stren/rths and w^aknerses Is exactly the 
same here. In the usual class situation the stu:?ents get to 
know each other nor^ or less by thp end of the semester, throuicrh 
contact In and outside of class. Eut the Instructor does not 
directly facilitate this. He nro^/^nts: the rjbject matter, they 
relate to him, anc' In the u?ual way In v.nlch the seats are 
arranged the students are not able to even see much of their 
peers • save nerhaps th^ bac'< of th^lr h^ads. ^ut even If the 
arrani^em<*nt is altered to circle dl ^nu'='slon, tne students only 
experience how p^-^ch of their peers relate to the subject under 
discussion. They r^now nothlnp: about each other, and are "gener- 
ally reticent and non-committal. Rut the classroom consists of 
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a grouo of peoole that are issoclated for a izilven period of 
time a similar undertaklnir. Is It irrelevant to find out 
:jnat the group^s resources and needs are? Irregardless of 
the subject matter, I don't think sof especially If you con- 
sider the resource-need exoh^npie as an Initial aooroach to a 
orroUT) a«?soclatlon. 

The Instructor tells th^ c19f<5 at thp flr?t or second 
meeting to brln^* two Items to class: a "^e^ource end a need. 
The resource \b defined qs that which the r>pr5^on knows so well 
that he can confidently teach It to others, Th^ np^=*d Is de- 
fined as his or her rao'^'t urgent and present r'=^nulre!nent , The 
Instructor Indicate? th^nt the re?ourc« an^ th^ np'^d do not 
have to be limited to the school context qni that the student 
should select out ol^ th^ probable variety of his resources 
that which he knows the very be^t , as wf=^ll as the need which 
Is most ImxDortant or essential to him rlcrht now. When the 
students come to the next class session - presumably having 
thouprht about this a llttlp, and bel^.i? therefore oreoared - 
each of them, In a circular arranirpTPnt , orally Impart their 
name, resource and need; then,whpn th^y ^re done,t*'rlte these 
down In a synoptic form on a dltto-ma?ter oassed to them. These 
sheets are subseouentlv run off ani cclven to the students at 
the next cla^s meeting, the Instructor sprvln.? as the collator, 
pointing out various "matchlngs** or tr^nslatlnp^ the handwriting 
and perhaps the resources-needs of his other sections. For It 
Is of course oosslble to Initiate such an exchan^^e for all the 
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classes the instructor teaches (see Appendix 4 - ResourcedNeed 
sheets)* allowing students from one class to seek exchanges with 
another. This naturally provides more possibilities of matching 
upt and generally more Interaction. Sometimes re^^ources can 
be brought to class and demonstrated or shown. Whether or not 
this kind of enactment takes place depends on the class situation 
and purpose I but obviously the process does not have to end with 
the • rlttm tabulation. It is satisfying to see two students, 
who r^ti^^rwlse perhaps would never have made contact, make that 
co:ita:u and share their respective knovvledge and needs. And this 
Invariably takes place, and not with Just two students. The 
classroom can Initiate what can be profitably shared outside of 
It, and the students by this proctfoure, especially at the vrry 
outset of the semester, get to know eacli other. The class as 
a whole gets to know what everyone ••is good for,'^ as well as 
the range of strengths and weaknesses It has among all Its members. 

Again, the ranpce of dynamics Is greatly Increased, the 
atmosphere becomes more congenial, the students Tore familiar 
with each other; Individual aptitudes as well as Ineptitudes 
are acknowledged, similarities and differences recognized. The 
point here, aside from the synergetlc one. Is that the student 
gets to know by this procedure onp of the Important lessons of 
community and communication, which 1st that the strength of both 
of them depends upon the exchange and Interchange of what is 
and Is not known. This Is also the crux of thf^ learning process. 
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Clustering 

Webster give?; ••cluster'^ as ••a number of things of the 
same sort gathered or grovjlno; tocrether''; or ••a number of 
persons grouped together The cluster Indicates a more or 
less circular concentraclon of members around a particular 
point or locus, as In a cluster of bees; and It Implies 
closeness and collabor^at Ion. The ^eneral tprms, ••grout)'* 
and •♦grouping'* do not carry these connotations. 

In social activities we can see an Intimate relation 
between form ani function In the different seatlncr arranc:e- 
ments that we find, for Instance, In th*^ ar-^as of "jsycho- 
theraoy, rellarlous services, eatlnc:, lep^islative bodies, the 
theater, and at the university. Paul Goodman writes about 
the latter areai 

(1) The University Is a ooramunlty of scholars - 
masters and students. PerhaDS we could say that 
Its seatlnisc Is embodied most tyolcally In the 
Seminar, a round or oval table. (Being fancy, 
we mlorht say that the oval shaoe has the advan- 
taQr:e that Its roundness allow?^ the members to 
be face-to-face for coll«5boratl ve thoucrht and 
discussion, whereas thp length allows for a head 
of the table.) Obviously this Is not an arrange- 
ment for Indoctrination or brleflnc*-, but for the 
presentation of fledcrllnc: rpse^jrch, reading oapers 
and hearlncr criticism from one s peers, under 
expert guidance. 

(2) At one extreme, the Seminar table opens out 
into the plan for lecture or demonstration. This 
plan suits the situation when there Is In fact 
a body of authoritative knov'ledore to be conveyed. 
The doctor teaches or ohyslcally demonstrates a 
text or exoerlment. Subseouent que«5tlons are direc- 
ted to him. In the center. Put It Is best If there 
is also a strong sense of one's fellows, and 
therefore the sh«^pe of an araT)hltheater . This differs 
from the jcrrade-school recitation, where the pupils 
sit In rank and the teacher calls on each individual 
to give an accountln^r of himself, 

O 
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(3) At th^ other extreme, the Seminar table 
scatters Into an Informal grou^pi some on chairs, 
some on the floor - perhaps with tea, a fire 
golnp:, etc. This suits the situation vhere the 
subject la Imaginative or speculative. The pres- 
ence of the flrrouo encouratfe55, PUfirflreste, critici- 
zes; but each can withdraw Into private musing, 
exempt from the circle, till he thinks of something. 

These olans are all relevant to the Univer- 
sity - modified, of course, by the reoulrements 
of blackbo^^rds , drawlns: boards, laboratory equip- 
ment, etc. What I w^nt to emoh^slze Is that the 
choice of one or th^ other denends on the nature 
of the knowiedore Involved, anri the mode of seekln^c 
It .5 

Goodman p:lves the basic arran^^enents for the University, 
but we now can add the clu??ter, which 1? a viable arrangement 
for underccraduate classes thc*t contain 25-50 students (see 
Appendices 1, 2 and 3)- I define clurterln-^ as an active 
group exchancre and/or interchanpre of thre^ or more people 
that center their attention arou n d a p'^rtlcular objective . 
In a class of 33 students there ml^ht be as many as eleven 
Clusters, or little as four, deoendlnjz; unon the kind of 
objective. It Is more expedient and economical, for Instancet 
to read papers In clusters of three. No one Is left sitting, 
and discussion after regdlnp- is ^anaceaMe and more efficient* 
However, In more p-eneral discussion. or vh^n the students 
are feeding In responses to the same problem or question, the 
size of the cluster can increa<?e, 2 t more than eight people 
is not practical for maximum participation of all the members. 
It would b^ preferable to form ano^^h^^r cluster to avoid un- 
wleldlness • 

What dlstinfl^ulsh^^R a clusterlncr arrangement from general 




Q Paul Goodman, Utopian Essays and Practical Proposals 

ERIC (New York I Vlnta^re Books, 19t>*i), pp. 17^-l7j: 



^rat)** sessions and or>en discussions Is that clusters are form- 
ed for specific and particular reasons, objectives, tasks. 
Clusters attempt to solve a Droblem or open It up for closer 
Inspection, respond to a question or series of questions, 
come UT) with a possible solution, exchanp;e Information, 
Interchange prepared papers, establish consensus, discuss 
textual problems and topics previously thous^ht about, eval- 
uate and firrade cl-^ss papers or qul^'^ps, «nd so on. The poss- 
ibilities, althou(7h extremely numerous, are more workable In 
this arrangement when there Is a definite, particular and 
specific objective In mind, (Thp next section, •'Operations 
gives ex«^mples of materials that students h^ve successfully 
worke'i on in clusters.) 

If one looks at the cluster diagrams In Appendices 1, 2 
and 3, It becomes clear that the possible variety of cluster 
sh'^pes used by a class for receiving and offering Ideas and 
Information are multiple and variously expansive. Dlsadvan- 
tac:es th^t are discovered ere tr^^nsf orm^ble because of the 
open and flpxlble nature of the structure. Individual problems 
and difficulties are more detect*^ble because- thev are brought 
out more into the open, and being more •'visible*' they are 
therefore !nore rectlflable. 

The Instructor functions in a variety of ways, depending 
on the subject at hand, his own objectives, and what will serve 
the best interests of the learning situation. He may lecture 
one day, use clusters the next, 5?hovj a film th'=^ following day, 
and so on. His use of clusterinc; can be flexible; he can build 
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or break up various kinds of cluster arrangements easily and 
quickly I both for Inside as well as outdoor classes. 

Irfhen clusters are cDeratinin;, the Instructor has a number 
of options. He may move in and ^bout the clusters (see 
Appendix 1 B.), or he may sit In with the students partic- 
ipating In the exchanf!:es (Appendix ID.). He may audit a 
particular cluster^ or pven several at one time (Appendix 3 C). 
He may choose to talk to a few students who havf^ specific prob- 
lems or questions^ usincr the time to sp^ ve as another resource 
or as an advisor. Thf^ point Is that the Instructor Is free to 
play multiple roles ^ depending upon what Is needed. He serves 
primarily as facilitator, as far as the operation of clustering 
Is concerned. 

But his most Important role and function after the cluster 
concept Is operatlnj? Is one of collation. This ln\'olves 
gathering and brlnirlns- totrether what has be^n lnterchanff;ed| 
and tying In thp cluster activities and diPcussions. fie may 
do this In a cteneral way towards th'^ end of the cla^^s session 
(see Appendix 1 C,), calling? on volunteers to say what they 
have discovered, or he may use student sookesmen who summarize 
or In some way orlve an account of what their rei^pectlve clusters 
have discussed (Appendix 2 A.)* After the Instructor has seen 
how the clustering has gone on of a particular day, he may want 
to have a post-cluster discussion or make a point he wishes all 
to consider and resoond to (see Appendix 3D.), tut In any case 
the clustering: technique will not work well If the Instructor 
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does not attend to his function of collator. 

It may not be possltle to collate respdnRes In the same 
class session where clustering has ^one oni but the instructor 
should start the next class this way# The procedure is not 
synergetic unless there is an attempt at synthesis, or at any 
rate ascertainln^r in POTn^^ way the resrults of the work carried 
on in all the clusters. The students thereby find out what 
has gone on outside of their own groups, and this becomes ger- 
mane and helpful to their own activity^ It Is therefore Impor- 
tant that the Instructor provide this opoortunity by coordinating 
the time and brlncrlng toorether the work that has been going on. 

Sometimes the instructor needs more time himself to gather 
tocrether what has transpired during class sessions. The results 
of such dellberPitlon can be imparted orally at the next class 
meetlnc:, or they can be written out and duplicated* Written 
collations are very useful (see example^=^ In Arne^dlx 4-), since 
they recapitulate, tie ideas to^^ether, can be further used and 
referred to by the students to extend or clarify what went on 
in clasa, and can occasrlonally be eT.oloved a? an additional 
cluster subject or project* 
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I would like now to Rive some examples of material around 
which clusterlna^ can operate effectively and productively, show- 
ing that the synergism Involved permits more learning to take 
place. 

Questions and questlon«sheets 

Questions ar^ naturally tne hut of dialectic and the entire 
learnlriA: process, and each instructor has his own way of bring- 
ing them into play. In literature and the huraRnitles in general 
they are main catalysts for brincrinc^ the Student in touch with 
th? subject matter, ary:". for stimulQtlnjr further inquiry. 

Cluster arrangements make it oossible for several people 
to work together on quef^tlons, and in the process the various 
approaches, types of reasoning and thinking of the students are 
exchanged and revealed » This does not usu*3lly happen In the 
traditional arrangement, where the instructor asks the class a 
question and calls on one student at a time for his response. 
If the dialectic procedure continues it is because the instruc- 
tor asks another Question, wheth'^r of the class or the student 
who has been speaking. Most of the other students are not invol- 
ved In the dialogue occurring between the student and the instruc- 
tor. And too, the burden of motivation, of getting more students 
to respond, of getting them Involved, falls on the Instructor. 
But when clusters deal with specific oue.-tions more students 
become operative and have more optjortunlty t'j Involve themselves . 

The question-sheets in Appendix 5 take up texts, and are 
not in themselves unusual • But all of them Include at least one 
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Item which asks for further questions to be formulated. 

Student questions can ooviously become rich material for a 

clustering session. If the Instructor wishes to go through 

the questions before taking any of them up, he has only to 

have the students hand In their formulations, from which 

he may choose to use what he considers the Tore pertinent and 

Interesting ones. He has many options here, and clusters can 

take up the ques^tions that interest them, grouping themselves 

according to preferences or other criteria (see Appendix 3 A.&B.)» 

Another way of handling? the question-sheets |9s far as 
assignments for clustering are concerned, Is to tell the 
students that they are ef^ch to take up, say, only four questions 
out of sixteen. The Idea here Is to make e^ch student respon- 
sible for the areas of his Interes^t and choice, without over- 
loading him with too much outside work. Then the students 
come to class, and clusters can then b^^ arranged in different 
ways. For instance, ther^^ can be clusters arbitrarily grouped, 
or ones formed around the same questions. The Instructor can 
easily ascertain what que*=Jtlons vjere taken up, how many were 
not, which were the rrore difficult ones, and so on. He can 
••fill in** perhaps what was avoided, have open discussion on 
. why a majority c^^lected from the question-sheet on Camus* 
The Stranger , for instance, questions 6, 7f and 8, and why 
questions k and 5 were largely avoided. There are many poss- 
ibilities. But through the cluster format and the collations 
the Instructor makes with regard to Dost-cluster responses, 

O 
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It Is possible for every student to be familiar with ^11 the 
areas that the sixteen questions bring Into play, and without 
havlni? to work all of them out. There Is simply shared input. 
In cluster arrangement, the group output effect is, or at least 
should be, greater than the Individual Input, This Is the 
principle of synergism. In terms of learning It may mean 
more return for the amount of time and enprgy Inv-ested. I have 
run no statistical surveys here. Ky own observation, the 
students • written ev^iluatlons (see Appendix 7) and another 
faculty member's opinion are what J am going on. 

Problems and tooics 

Clustering handles these ar^^^as in much the same way 

■i 

as It h^andlfs oueptlons, ^^xcept th^t the instructor mu5t 
anticipate th*^ need for more time in taking up what can become 
more interpretlvely difficult. Certain problem? and topics 
are perennial, and the instructor must be aware that clusters 
may break dov:n into mere ••raioDing'' sessions that seem to be 
gettincr nowhere. He, therefore, must have a sense of when to 
step in and crulde a particular cluster, or intercede in order 
to address the whole class, defending upon what he has audited 
with respect to the Inilvldual clusters. He mur^t try to 
encoura<7e thp cluste>rs by shovrln^r them that it is not always 
necessary or important to solve the problems of the subject 
matter as much as it is to see the nature of the difficulty, 
to see where the? heart of the difficulty or the center of the 
problem resides; and he must try to validate as much as he can 
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the approaches that do attempt to a;et to the center of an Issue. 
Clusters can argue back and forth fruitlessly, for Instance, on 
**Is King Lear more of a tragedy than Waiting for Godot? ** (See 
Appendix 5i King Lear topics} There is obviously no •'right'* 
answer here. All the student can be expected to do Is to 
reasonably support hi? Dosltlon as stron^rly as he can.-- The 
same fruitless debate can persist In a qup'^tlon like, **What 
are the essential themes of Kl^g Le^r ?** There are many themes^ 
Some are as equally comprehensive as others. The student. In 
clustering, should be encourapred to follow th'^ line of discuss- 
ion that attempts to r^^veal the most about the subject, rather 
than agreeing or disacreei^ with the positions of other members, 
or attemptlna: to find the right answer or i=:olutlon. 

Occasionally, a cluster discuJ^sion will rai5?e an issue 
or problem or bring up a tooic that Is interesting enough for 
the ^mtlre class to be turned on to it. But often there is not 
enough time, especially in fifty minute cla^^ses. The Instructor 
can make a particular view available, or h*=* can himself respond 
to the view through written memos distributed to the class (see 
Appendix 6). The point here is that «dj=; rule problems taken 
up in class or topics that are raij^ed sho^ild ret be left hanging, 
and Interesting tan^^ents to topics that students bring up should 
be utilized wherever possible, not wasted. The instructor 
should use every means he can devise to minimize frustration 
and encourage the building of ideas in the cluster arrangement. 
This has to do with his prim** function as collator. And success 
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with this format as a learning procedure depends strongly on 
his Ingenuity In bringing and keeping things together. 

Papers and handouts 

Two of the most valuable materials that clusters can give 
their attention to, besides questions and topics, are materials 
that the Instructor distributes and student papers. The hand- 
out material may In fact be copies of a stuc^.ent paper which 
tha Instructor wishes everyone to read and discuss, or written 
material which the Instructor has collected, like Camus' Nobel 
prize acceptance speech; or It may be the Instructor's own views 
and Interpretation of texts (see Appendix 6). 

Student papers, as Indicated earlier, can be written 
with view to being read and variously Interchanged In class. 
Cluster papers are effectively exchanged If they are short, 
say no more than two or three typewritten pages. Written 
assignments should be glvon with this In mind. Longer papers 
take longer to read, attention lags, and there Is not as much 
opportunity to Interchange. Also, If evaluation and grading 
are taken up (see next section) It Is desirable to have every 
paper cx^^culate as much as possible. 

The students appreciate reading as well as hearing the 
views of their peers. Formalizing this as a procedure In class, 
rather than having It occur fortuitously among friends outside 
of class makes their own views part of the subject matter. This 
Is the way students develop their own v^orth, and not Just merely 
sense of it. We have already found that students teach other 
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s):ud€nts sometimes a lot more effectively than the teacher. 
In any case, they relate better to thp learning situation If 
more of their own peer group Is Involved and operative. 

The Idea of having the students write additional and new 
ideas down on the back of their own papers after a reading 
session is, I believe, a good one if the Instructor allows 
enough time. The students subconsciously be.7ln to look for 
different approaches or ideas In the subsequent papers, because 
they know thev may be expected to note then^ down. The instruc- 
tor can vary his devices and approach. He may ask the students 
to each write down the most salient t)olnt thev felt was being 
made among the papers they re^^d. Or he may ask them to write 
down any change or modification of their own views they would 
m^ke on the bf^sls of thpir readings. A?*aln, there are many 
possibilities. 

Another more innovative idea here is to have the students 
cluster around the finel exams they turn in. Usually, the final 
exam is strictly an lnrUvldu*=5l matter. But some Instructors 
allow take-home exams, and this permits the clas5j meeting at 
exam time to be utilised as a rea:^ing interchange - and amongst 
all the sections, In some cases - thus allowing for what could 
be an important last learning experience. It al?o makes for a 
good feeling of togetherness at the v^rv end, during exam week, 
which is usually fraught \<\th nerves anr! tension. 
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Evaluation and grading 

After the students read and Interchanoie their papers, 
the Instructor will usually collect them, and If he Is 
teaching English, he will go through the process of reading, 
marking and correcting them, usually commenting on the papers 
and then assigning a grade. A syner^etlc approach would 
have the students participate In this process In a way which 
would enable them to learn something about the process of 
evaluation. Including criteria and grading. 

For my own purposes, I used one set of papers to do 
this. After collecting and reading them, I gave the 8 o'clock 
section the 9 o'clock papers, which were marked and corrected, 
but not commented on or graded. I told the class to get Into 
clusters of three, read, and grade the papers. I had not 
nrepared them for this through previous dlscusslor^ because 
I wished to see how they approached It ••cold.'* I did, however, 
place a grade scale on the board ( see? below) , which I told 
them they could refer to If they wanted. In the ensuing Inter- 
change, as many as seven grades were given to almost all the 
papers. After collecting them the class began an open dis- 
cussion on grading, whethpr it was necessary, sufficient, and 
what criteria had been used. Responses were noted, and the 
class left having been asked to further consider the Idea of 
evaluation with .reference to works of fiction. The 9 o'clock 
class came in, and the same procedure was repeated* They were 
given the 8 o'clock papers to work on. 
Q Each class was informed that an average of the grades, 
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including the Instructor's, would be given » Surprisingly, 
the clupter-grade waa very close to the grade given by the 
Instructor, and this was true for both sections* This Is 
not explained by the following scale, placed on the board, 
which some of the students referred toi 

A Excellent 

A- Very good indeed 

B+ Very good 

B Good 

B« Satisfactory 

Adequate 

C Pair 

C- Somewhat poo r 

D Poor 

D- Very poor Indeed 

P Positively bad 

What was productive here wrs having the students account for 
their use of this scale or other criteria they might have 
employed. Excellent? What was excellent? Poor? What 
specifically was poor? 

The Idea of having students evaluate and grade their 
peer's work proved possible; they enjoyed It more than they 
expected, and became Interested In the way the gr^dln/z: tied 
In to the Idea of evaluating a work of fiction (see Ap:^endlx 
6t Evaluation), part of the material and objectives of the 
course. They also obtained some lnslc?ht to the problems ths 
Instructor has, and were more circumspect In the evaluations 
they m^de of the class and the Instructor at mld-semester# 

In the student evaluations (jee Appendix 7), the strong 
majority were enthusiastic about clustering as a method, despite 
their criticism of some of its features* Almost every student 
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In two sections wrote eomechlng about It on the form that was 
distributed (see Appendix 7). In addition, Dr. Fred Schuler, 
who oaine to olass over the entire semester, contributed the 
following addendum I 



As an active participator/observer of Mr* Lane's 
Spring 1973 English 2 class, I have a few additional 
comments on the clustering method of Instruction* I 
observe that Mr* Lane Is a stronp; proponent of the 
"discover* ana "exploration** method of Instruction, 
rather than the pure lecturing and authoritative deliv- 
ery of facts and oplnlor^:, althoup-h he also has strong 
opinions. This Implies, for example, that the students 
will have to learn, by tr.omselves, to work together in 
the cluster, rather than be told how to select leaders, 
collators, etc* The students must decide for themselves 
that they must be prepared when they Join a cluster* 

There are several keys to help the students avoid 
conflict, chaos, and boredom, when 8 

1) clusters are sometime? ax^ranged to handle 
separate and specific tasks which Interest 
the members 

2) the clustering situation Is well-structured 
with respect to one or more tasks 

3) the Instructor plays a very dynamic and su£- 
portlve role t byi 

(a) circulating; and listening and 
asking key questions 

(b) giving resource Information 

^) collations and summaries are given the same 
day or by the following n^etlng 

Clustering, as carried out In the above manner, requires 
the Instructor to be alert and participate actively* 

My observations were consistent vith many of the 
comments of students on evaluation of clustering. But 
I believe there are other subtle things going on. In 
terms of flcroup dynamics* As an example, the ••collator,'* 
who was chosen at an early stage of the cluster discussion, 
uniformly made an excellent present'^^. tlon, better than the 
Information and opinions given to him. That is to say, the 
••collabor** took a very active <^nd responsible role of ed- 
iting, adding, revising, and organizln.^: the discussion In 
order to make a consensus report to the class and to Mr* 
Lane* 

With the ad'^ition of clustering to more conventional 



olassrootn presentation! the class was presented vrlthi 

1) a highly structured course (even though It may 
not have appeared so on the surface) 

2) other students as resources 

3) the nreds of students 

h) the Instructor as a resource 

5) clustering as a learning mechanism 

6) examples of the work of other students 

7) the task of self-evaluation 

8) the task of the evaluation of the work of others 

9) the process of synergism 



Ill GUIDELINES FOR SUCCESSFUL CLUSTERING 



The guidelines listed belovj were gathered from the written 
and verbal comments of the students, from Dr. Fred Schuler, who 
attended one of the classes regularly, and from my own observa- 
tions of what did and did not viork. Depending on the particular 
discipline and the Instructor Involved they would undoubtedly be 
modified to suit the Durposes of that discipline and Instructor. 



1) Come to class prepared. 

2) Be '•filled'* with the toDlc, que.^tlon, or subject 
proposed for vour cluster. 

3) Serve as a contributing member, balancing Input 

and output by neither remaining silent nor '•hogging'* 
the whole show. 

k) Keep the cluster's persoectlve; don't go off on too 
many tangents. 

5) permit yourself to work with the members of one 
cluster long enough to relate to and become familiar 
with them. 

6) When the opportunity oresents Itself move Into other 
cluster combinations In order to Interact with new 
people and learn new appro.^ches. 

7) Listen to what everyone Is saying, as If you were 
golnfr to act as clust er-suokesman sumn^arlzlng or 
giving the members' positions and views at the end. 

8) When It helps, tak^ notes of the sall^^nt features 

of the dl f=^cusslon, and the points that are being made. 

9) Do not bf- embarrassed or out off by '•lags*' In cluster 
discussion; they may Indicate the need for private 
musing that Is attempting to ••come up with something. •• 

IC) If a non-working silence seems to predominate, make It 
fertile by pertinent questioning. 



To help the class gather and tie In what the various 
clusters have come up with, give attention, and con- 
tribute If possible, to the collation, usually carried 
on at the beginning or end of a class session by the 
Instructor or a cluster-spokesmant 

A cluster-spokesman serves as a collator* 

More than eight in a cluster is unwieldy for maximum 
and efficient input. Try for less numbers, or arrange 
a new cluster. 

Short papers are best exchanged in clusters of three. 

Clustering works best centered around specific and 
particular topics, questions and problems. This Is 
what distinguishes it from mere ••rapping." 

Remember to relate the cluster session to the overall 
purpose of the particular topic and class Inquiry. 

To get to the heart of the matter, exchange the 
essentials, as If you only had fifteen minutes to 
work together. 

Clustering has a purpose: synergl sm , which is 
"^the simultaneous action of separate agencies, 
which, together, have greater total effect than 
the sum of their individual effects. (Webster) 

Remember the four rules that Rick Strauss gives 

in his book. How to Win Games and Influence Desti ny 

Book II (L.A. Gryphon House, 1969), pp. 16-1?. 

The Rule of Balance r 

••Energy out must balance energy in. •* 
The more you put out the more you P^et back. 



The Rule of Quallty t 

"The quality of the out^nut determines 
the quality of the return.** 

Whatever (way) you put out ♦..that's how 
you get it back# 



The Rule of Cumulative Effect i 



••All energy returns to the sender, 
multiplied by 1 0,** 

All actions set ofi' chains of reactions 
of the same quality. 

The Rule of Ultimate Purpose : 

••The ultimate purpose of every action 
is to get us closer to a reliable source. 

(Only such a source delivers enou^5h energy, 
In the long run, to provide for*.. and make 
a thing of beauty out of an otherwise deadly 
game of survival.) 
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IV CONCLUSION 



When clustering Is vjorklnc;, the student feels freer; he 
Is autonomous, yet cooperatively associated, and more constant- 
ly Involved and active. He Is not passively sitting back, but 
rather engaged and operative. He cooperatively activates and 
extends his own and his peers' learning within the synergetlc 
atmosph ere* 

Clustering as a learning procedure is non-authoritarian 
yet not without authorities, (Authority, Mke meaning, gradually 
emerge.s and is gained by consistent work and perseverance. It 
does not s?prlng full-blown.) Each person in a cluster is respon- 
sible for mastering and communicating his own '•shiire*' of each 
inquiry. Each member can become, so to speak, an Instructor. 
Each member gets to know the other members of his cluster and 
class more thoroughly and in a shorter length of time through 
actual contact, circulation, and Interchange. All members 
experience cooperatively shared and exchanged ideas and iden- 
tities, which makes the learning situation more entire, more 
productive, more flexible and enjoyable^ more meaningful. 

Clustering is a method in keeping with one of the present 
educational necessities of doing more with less, yet it Improves 
and extends instructional technique and learning capability in 
the classroom. Perhaps not all faculty can employ all of the 
procedures or the arrangements sugfrested in this paper, but it 
is hoped that all of the faculty can use some of what has been 
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offered here within their own disciplines and according to their 
own predilections. It is hoped also that by so doing this they 
can modify some of the unrewarding and unshared labors of the 
classroom by enlivening Its situation, and by replacing, lr> part, 
a separatist and authoritarian teaching role and environment with 
a more cooperative, synergetlc and egalitarian one. 
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Appendices 1, 2, 3 
Cluster Diagrams 
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APPENDIX 1 




APPENDIX 2 




D. 




Clusters of 3 - Intra- ?5nd interchariffe 
of papers for reading 
or grading 
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Clusters of 3 
Intra- and interchange of 
papers for reading 
or grading 




Instructor three-way audit 



Post-cluster discussion 
with Instructor 



